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“The City as a Christian Symbol” 


The following paragraphs are from an article under the 
title above by Roger Lloyd, a Canon of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, in The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester 2, 
England, May 14, 1959: 

“If the effectiveness of an image can be estimated by 
the weight and variety of literary coniment which it excites 
through the ages, then one of the most effective texts in 
all the Bible must be the triumphant phrase in the Apoca- 
lypse of Saint John: ‘I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband.’ Ever since that was first said, 
comment upon it, analysis of its meaning, and the pro- 
vision of a host of subsidiary images has been almost 
ceaseless. Thus, the idea of the City (with a capital C) 
has been and is one which is capable of provoking a 
tremendous emotional response. Clearly, then, it is likely 
still to be one of the most powerful symbols under which 
the Christian religion can be presented. . . . 

“This ideal City on earth, which Saint John announced, 
and which men so different as Marcus Aurelius, Walt 
Whitman, and Wordsworth, and so many others have all 
passionately hailed—what exactly is it? .. . The sacra- 
mental principle which runs through all life seems to 
demand that there should be a City of bricks to be a field 
of verification of the City of human and divine relation- 
ships. All history witnesses to the potency of ideas in 
their own right, and the idea of the City has an endless 
power to stir imagination. But no idea achieves the full- 
ness of its power until it can be seen, here and there, in 
action; and the City requires a city... . 

“The symbol of the City, then, becomes the great church 
which broods over the whole life of the community it 
serves, and offers it to God to be stamped with the seal 
of the changed and enriched relationships in Christ. The 
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great church need not be the large church. For many 
reasons, cathedrals seem to have the best chance of sym- 
bolising the City, even of actually becoming it, but any 
church in town or village where worship is enriching re- 
lationships is an effective symbol of the City, and a field 
for the verification of its beauty and its power. Such a 
church must be filled by ‘high and low, rich and poor, one 
with another.’ It must exhibit the outward signs of being 
lovingly cared for and tended. Through its worship and 
its teaching, it must so bring the best out of all its people 
that they become ‘members one of another,’ and grow to 
be sy precious to one another that no one ever lacks help 
when needed or is left to rejoice miserly and alone. The 
hurt of one is the hurt of all, and the joy of one is the 
joy of all. Such are relationships in Christ, and they are 
the first business and the deepest function of the church 
which tries to be the City. Where the beatitude is won and 
obtains, all the rest of evangelism can be left to look after 
itself, for it will then find its own channels, and these will 
always be the most effective channels. The City is so great 
a thing that it can never be easy for parish church or 
cathedral to serve it, but the characteristic service lies in 
this field of transformed and enriched relationships. We 
can always try, provided that we know what our aims and 
purposes are.” 


“Metropolis U.S.A.” 


“For fifty years or more, we have been caught up in a 
fantastic cultural revolution which comes after the fact of 
the technical revolution. Urban growth has outrun political 
boundaries and our ability to communicate. Imaginative 
students and writers have coined the word ‘megalopolis’ 
to dramatize the phenomenon and to caution that even our 
attempts to define the metropolis may already be exercises 
in historical analysis. Urbanites, as citizens, are bewildered 
by their seeming inability to express themselves effectively 
concerning the dictates of their hearts and minds. We are 
constantly forming this or that committee or association 
to = to come to grips with the social issues that are 
rapidly becoming part of the American vernacular.” 

This is a paragraph in an article, “Toward a Metropoli- 
tan Meaning of Community,” by Perry L. Norton, urban 
planning consultant, in The City Church, January-Febru- 
ary, 1959, published by the Department of the Urban 
Church of the National Council of Churches, 475 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

“What are these issues and problems?” Slums that 
spread rapidly are “increasingly the habitat of minority 
groups who are isolated and discriminated against. . . .” 
Social tensions “reaching the explosive stages. . . .” Diffi- 
culty in communication. “Severe problems of water supply 
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and the disposal of wastes.” “Open spaces . 
difficult to preserve. . . .” 

“Somewhere and somehow we are going to have to 
identify a new meaning of community for our present 
day... . There is much to suggest that this identification 
will come first in the area of values.” 

“The whole pattern of social communication today is 
such that . . . conditions elude us even when we set about 
to discover and understand them. And by and large the 
church seems content to remain a part of this pattern.” 
Roger L. Shinn is quoted as saying: “ ‘The timidity of the 
churches which fear metropolitan society stands in pitiful 
contrast to the faith of the apostles who invaded past 
empires.’”” Mr. Norton goes on: “If it is true, as we have 
implied that the ‘break-through’ will occur in the recogni- 
tion of values, then this timidity of the churches is a mis- 
fortune compounded.” 

The slum itself is not a basic evil—the conditions that 
create the slum are the evil. “This, in turn, is a ‘product’ 
of the prevailing elusive meaning of community.” 

The public was never informed about any discourse con- 
cerning alternatives in connection with the current federal 
highway building program. 

In this instance “there is displayed a lack of responsi- 
bility, a lack of compassion, and a lack of understanding. 
There is a grim physical reality to the metropolis. From 
time to time we make pitiful token gestures toward its 
‘problems.’ But no one guides us toward a meaning of 
community which comprehends more than profit taking 
and congeniality. Will the church fill this emptiness in our 
society ?” 


. . Increasingly 


Challenge or Dilemma 


Everybody has observed the way “our urban areas are 
spreading out,” but how many people have considered 
what this means in terms of the total metropolitan area? 
This question is posed by Irving Hand in the same issue 
of The City Church, in an article, “The Metropolitan 
Community—A Challenge or a Dilemma.” 

In the Madison, Wisconsin, metropolitan area there are 
229 units of local government. In the Denver area there 
are 157 units. In a few metropolitan centers the situation 
has been recognized and attempts made to promote area- 
wide cooperation. Around Toronto, Ontario, a federation 
of the city and 12 other municipalities was created in 
1953, and the central metropolitan government was made 
responsible for certain “over-all” services, while the for- 
merly separate municipalities “were able to retain their 
identification and to administer purely local services.” 

Other types of cooperation have been achieved in Miami 
and Atlanta. In Nashville a plan for metropolitan govern- 
ment was defeated in the surrounding county although 
approved by voters in the city by two to one in 1958. 

“These and other experiences make it all too clear that 
there are powerful obstacles in the way of developing 
effective means for governing and servicing our metro- 
politan communities. Such obstacles include the fear of 
change, increased costs, the desire of entrenched groups 
to keep the status quo, and an ignorance of the possibilities 
of something better. It is imperative, therefore, that com- 
munity leadership proceed in a knowledgeable way. 

“Churchmen, as community leaders, are in a unique 
position to convert knowledge and understanding into the 
willingness to accept the challenge and forge the healthy 
and satisfying living environment that people want.” 


Texas Urban Culture 


Texas has moved from an individualistic to a mass so- 


ciety in one generation, writes Harold C. Kilpatrick, exec- 
utive secretary of the Texas Council of Churches, in the 
same periodical. Urbanization has also proceeded at a 
“steadily accelerated rate.” It has been estimated that 
within 10 years, one-half of the state’s population will live 
in the seven largest cities. 

Mr. Kilpatrick notes Paul Hutchinson’s generalization 
that ‘ ‘Protestantism has never learned to communicate 
effectively to urban society,” and Martin Marty’s ob- 
servation that Protestantism’s orientation has been rural 
and personal rather than social. 

Now the churches are called upon to “learn to deal 
redemptively with all forms of serious social deviation 
which breed at the personal anonymity of the hearts of 
cities,’ and to “strive for sensitivity in public affairs, 
more wholesome social conditions, and a redemptive penal 
system.” 


The Changing Cities 


“The city churches of today are facing many significant 
and dramatic changes. In confronting these changes it be- 
comes increasingly clear that our urban congregations need 
to understand their changing communities. They also need 
to understand the dynamics of social groups and to re- 
appraise their relationships to the social needs of people.” 

These words come from an article, “Churches and 
Changing Cities,” by Walter Kloetzli in The Augustana 
Seminary Review, 820 38th St., Rock Island, Ill., Fourth 
Quarter, 1958. 

Urban populations are growing rapidly, and the high 
mobility rate—roughly 20 per cent of the total population 
changing residence each year—mounts to 50 per cent per 
year in inner sections of larger cities. In some instances 
people aré moving back into cities after having fled from 
them. 

The response of church congregations has been as varied 
as that of individuals facing “basic and dramatic changes.” 
Some churches try to separate themselves from their en- 
vironments and try to “become a group apart from the 
community.” Others change their locations hastily. Still 
others regard current changes as a challenge and engage 
in a “new adventure.” 

Studies of samples of Lutheran urban churches indicate 
“that very few churches . . . have more than half of their 
membership of ten years ago still on their rolls.” Or, 
stated differently, “almost without exception at least 50 per 
cent of the present adult membership of our city churches 
have joined these congregations in the last ten years.” 

But “only about one-fourth of the leadership is from 
this newer element,” while “the elected leaders of a church 
tend to live further away from the location of the church 
than does the average church member.” 

“Study meetings” on a systematic basis in selected 
churches have considered the drastic changes in their en- 
vironments. These generally result in the following: 

“1. A better understanding of the particular situations 
in which the congregations find themselves. 

“2. A clarification of the goals, issues, problems, and 
opportunities confronting the particular congregations. 

“3. A more fervent evangelistic zeal to bring the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ to all people in their neighborhood. 

“4, A more sensitive social conscience and a greater 
concern for the social problems and needs of the neighbor- 
hood specifically and of the community generally. 

“5. A renewed appreciation of the welfare and other 
community resources working for the betterment of the 
community and for the upbuilding of the individuals in 
the community. 
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“6. A desire to work more closely with their sister con- 
gregations and with the resource agencies in their com- 
munity. 

“7. A greater willingness to move towards integration, 
merger, relocation, dissolution, where such steps are in 
order. 

“8. A desire to undertake specific programs and services 
aimed at the needs of individuals in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. 


“By no means are these studies to be considered a 
panacea or cure-all. The roots of sin manifested in pride 
and self-centeredness are terribly deep. Time and again it 
becomes tragically clear that not a few of our city churches 
have merely institutionalized and sanctified these human 
tendencies. Really, all that one can hope to accomplish by 
means of these studies is to confront the individual and 
the congregation with his realistic situation as clearly, un- 
derstandably, and emphatically as possible. It is hoped that 
the rationalizations, prejudice, and distorted views of the 
life situation of the individual or the group may be undercut 
and that there take place a confrontation of Almighty God 
wherein the individual, at least to a degree, will surrender 
some of his self-centered drive. The passage in Matthew 
16:25, ‘For whoever would save his life will lose it, and 
whoever loses his life for my sake will find it,’ is just as 
appropriate for a group of individuals, namely the con- 
gregation, as for the single individual.” 


“The Extended City” 


The possibility that we are “running out of space’ is 
raised by August Heckscher, director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, 41 E 70th St., New York 21, N.Y., in the 
Fund’s annual report (for 1958, issued 1959). “Being 
crowded,” he says, “is the almost universal experience of 
today’s citizens.” He notes the seeming paradox that “the 
Space Age” should be an age when the planet “can seem 
to us short of the quality of spaciousness.” 

“People by themselves,” Mr. Heckscher states, “occupy 
but a particle of the earth’s surface. What takes up space 
is not people but their activities—the way they live, the 
things they do, their relation to the natural environment. 
In a technological civilization people become insatiable con- 
sumers of space; and an urban existence heightens their 
demands.” 

The traditional cities did not “crowd the earth” ; but the 
modern city “has burst its walls.” “It overruns the coun- 
tryside, stretches along the highway, at a thousand points 
penetrates the rural community.” It is possible, he sug- 
gests, that the extended city may become “the beginning 
of a new and rational relationship between the citizen and 
his environment.” But there are indications that the out- 
come will be less favorable. 


“The proliferation of the city,” Mr. Heckscher says, 
“takes place under the guidance of no standards, at the 
whim of private interests. Farm lands and orchards go 
down indiscriminately before the bulldozer. Green spaces 
are irretrievably lost to the public. . .. The green spaces 
we sacrifice today may be almost impossible to recapture 
tomorrow. What remains of openness and naturalness in 
the expanded city exists precariously, subject to being 
overrun at any time.” 

Mr. Heckscher comments that the “sense of crowding 
in present-day America is, curiously enough, the direct 
result of spreading out, the end-product of the American’s 
dream for open country and clear land.” “If we suffer 
from spacelessness,” he adds, “it is because everybody is 
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spread thin,” having taken flight “from the amiable jos- 
tling, the close human contacts which marked the city in 
its classic form.” 

Mr. Heckscher calls for “a certain salutary crowding 

. ., a density which scales the neighborhood to the pedes- 
trian, builds up the demands from which urban services 
grow, and permits open places that have a real meaning 
in the daily lives of the people . . ., a park within walking 
distance, a belt of green where they may wander on a 
day off.” 

Turning to the problem of space in the world at large, 
Mr. Heckscher notes in the annual report that “something 
is happening to the nation-state quite comparable to the 
transformation of our cities.” As the city has pressed far 
beyond its original walls, so “the map’s clear colors and 
solid boundaries do not fully tell the story of the diffused, 
extended relationships of today’s international community. 
... In terms of defense as well as in terms of economics, 
the old sovereignties overlap and merge.” 

“The institutions which will ultimately clothe these 
realities,’ Mr. Heckscher adds, “have begun all too slowly 
to emerge.” 

“Space in today’s world,” the report concludes, “is no 
longer an absolute, like an undisturbed countryside or a 
broad sea. . . . The advance of technology, the increase 
of population, the incredible complexity of the web of 
life, all tend to break down the separateness of things as 
well as to diminish the distance between them.” In these 
circumstances, space becomes “less a given entity than a 
matter of organization and deliberate choice—a carving 
out amid flux of some elements or order, rationality and 
peace.” 


The Fund was established in 1919 by Edward A. Vilene, 
Boston merchant and philanthropist. 


Urbanism in the Southwest 


While it is “unwise to generalize on the effect” of urban 
life on former rural residents, it appears that the “adverse 
factors in urban living often fall” with greater impact on 
the minority groups, the large numbers of Negroes and 
Latin Americans, Virgil F. Lowder, executive director of 
the Council of Churches of Greater Houston, said in an 
address delivered before the American Studies Association 
of Texas, December, 1958, on “The Impact of Urbanism 
on the Churches of the Southwest” (Mimeographed ). 

Southwestern urban culture “retains a semi-rural at- 
mosphere.” “People know each other.” Probably urbanism 
in the Southwest has not yet produced “the extreme social 
disorganization of older cities in the northern and eastern 
sections of the country.” “A considerable sense of com- 
munity remains, even in the larger cities.”” And “the aver- 
age urban dweller in the Southwest has little awareness 
of the roots of the dominant values of the culture in scien- 
tific humanism and materialism.” 

The churches in the inner city have been most aware of, 
and have been most affected by, the “far-reaching effects” 
of urbanism. Some congregations have fled to the suburbs. 
Suburban churches have, however, not been “inclusive.” 

The various denominations tend generally to go their 
separate ways, in spite of the challenge presented to them 
by the rising urbanism. 

“Interchurch cooperation is looked upon by many as a 
questionable thing. They do not understand cooperative 
movements. They fear loss of autonomy or the watering 
down of religious convictions, although neither of these 
need be involved in interchurch cooperation.” 
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“A Voice for the Cities” 


“City people... need an advocate in Washington,” says 
Joseph S. Clark, senior senator from Pennsylvania, former 
mayor of Philadelphia, in an article, title above, in The 
Nation, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N.Y., March 7, 
1959. 

Out of personal experience, the Senator generalizes : 

“What is wrong now is familiar to all of us: the decay 
of the older areas of central cities; blight and slums; the 
flight of the middle class to the suburbs; the vicious circle 
created as talented people desert the central city, leaving 
a leadership vacuum filled by those less skilled culturally, 
economically and politically. And, on the other hand, the 
often barren life of the suburbs—inadequate community 
organization, the haphazard provision of services through 
inadequate special districts, and the oppressive problems 
of transportation and communication (traffic bottlenecks, 
lack of downtown parking) resulting in strangulation of 
the commercial areas of the central cities.” 

The United States has a Department of Agriculture as 
the farmers’ advocate and a Department of the Interior 
reflecting the needs and interests of the sparsely settled 
states. 

“T believe the first step should be the creation of a De- 
partment of Urban Affairs at Cabinet level with the re- 
sponsibility of keeping abreast of urban and metropolitan 
problems and developing recommendations for federal, 
state, and local action. The department would represent 
the urban viewpoint in the administration of nationwide 
programs which particularly affect cities and their suburbs 
—notably, highways and water conservation.” 

“How can the city be restored?” The Senator answers: 
“by suggesting that three things are needed: more money, 
changes in political structure, and elimination of political 
lag.” 

“As the city’s costs ,o up, its tax resources go down. 
Those who move in are poorer than those who move out... . 

“There are only two alternatives. One is to establish a 
new level of government, a fourth layer, that will corre- 
spond geographically to the new community: the metro- 
politan area. The other is to use the larger jurisdictions 
that already exist: the state and federal governments, 
which, in practical fact means the latter, since states are 
as limited in their financial resources as the cities. 

“All the evidence I have seen indicates that, despite the 
current outcry, the federal budget is less of a strain on 
the national tax base than local budgets are on the local 
tax resources.” 

“T don’t suggest that creation of a Federal Department 
of Urban Affairs will determine whether the good society 
will survive. But I think it can be the focus for efforts to 
restore our cities—perhaps our greatest challenge in the 
age-old battle of man to control and shape the environment 
in which he lives.” 


On March 16, 1959, Senator Clark introduced a bill, 
S. 1431, for the purpose of establishing a Federal Com- 
mission on Metropolitan Problems, which would conduct 
an inquiry and report to the President. The bill is referred 
to the Committee on Government Operations, Senator 
John L. McClellan, Arkansas, chairman. A subcommittee 
held hearings, July 24, 1959. 

Governor Edmund G. Brown of California told the first 
National Urban County Congress attended by over 600 
persons in Washington, March 16, 1959, that he planned 
to set up a state Commission on Metropolitan Problems. 
(The New York Times, March 17, 1959.) 


Living on Brooklyn Heights 


“T am, I must confess it, hopelessly in love with Brook- 
lyn Heights,” John Cogley writes in his column, “Here 
and There,” in The Commonweal, New York, January 30, 
1959. The Cogley family moved to the urban neighborhood 
known as Brooklyn Heights over two years ago after a 
seven-year stretch in a Long Island suburb. 

Other families are moving into the old neighborhood 
which was preserved because “‘a few stalwart families” 
refused “to leave it during its dark day of decline.” Now 
the “new young families who are earnestly restoring” the 
Heights are “trying to live by the urban code of an earlier 
day.” 

“The families who are buying up and rehabilitating its 
sturdy brownstones, graceful colonials, and federal style 
manses, are making a brave effort to keep alive the idea 
of the city as a place where one can lead a healthy, normal 
life—where children can grow up in safety and decency 
and where city-family amenities and traditions can be 
carried out with grace and dignity. They are trying to 
restore a way of life that has almost been forgotten.” 

Truman Capote is quoted as writing about the Heights 
in Holiday: “‘A good place to raise children, this neigh- 
borhood where the traffic is cautious, and the air has 
clarity, a seaside tartness. . . .” 

Mr. Cogley goes on: “T like living in a neighborhood 
where races, nationalities, and social classes are gloriously 
jumbled as they are in the Heights.” 


YMCA in Inner City 


The YMCA At Work In The Inner City, edited by 
Richard E. Hamlin and John C. O’Melia, Jr., is a “Kit 
for Study-Action,” containing six units for use of a group 
and “six ideas to put the kit to work” (New York 7, 
Association Press, 1959. $15 for 12 kits). 


Risk and Exposure in East Harlem 


“The East Harlem Parish” suggests “an approach of the 
church to its milieu which breaks with the quietistic, self- 
aggrandizing tendencies of much American Protestant- 
ism,” states an editorial note preceding an article, “The 
Church Facing Outward,” by George FE. Todd in Social 
Progress, June, 1959, the periodical published by the De- 
partment of Social Education and Action of the Board of 
Christian Education, the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
(single copy, 25 cents). The theme of the issue is “Evan- 
gelism and Social Action.” 

In the article, Mr. Todd treats of the concepts of “risk” 
and “exposure” as characteristic of the missionary nature 
of a church. He notes flexibility in institutional structure, 
a willingness to give up traditional methods and forms in 
order to carry on a mission, a devotion to the ideal of 
“the Suffering Servant,” and evidence of a union of “voca- 
tion evangelism and social action.” 

The concluding portions of the article on this “experi- 
mental ministry” are now quoted: 

“The East Harlem area in New York City is a con- 
gested tenement area, built some sixty years ago to house 
the new immigrants who were flooding into that city. The 
present population includes people of Italian origin, Puerto 
Ricans, and American Negroes in about equal numbers, 
plus small groups representing almost every nationality 
that immigrated to America. Over the years housing has 
steadily deteriorated until East Harlem is one of the most 
congested spots in the world. Here one can see in exag- 
geration the whole range of social problems created by 
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modern urban life: delinquency, family breakdown, poor 
health conditions, inferior schools, and in general, the 
impact of the depersonalizing forces of industrial society. 
At the same time large-scale public housing brings areas 
of new life and possibilities for better life in the midst of 
the old neighborhood. 

“In the summer of 1948, four [and later eight] Prot- 
estant denominations undertook an experimental ministry 
to this neighborhood. Problems and crises in the com- 
munity have provided the ground and opportunity for 
evangelism and social action. 

“Take for example the community problem of recreation 
space for children. In a block built solidly with five-, six-, 
and seven-story apartment buildings a roof top is often 
the largest play space. Some children were playing on a 
roof one day when one child ran to his death into the 
street below. Church members made certain that the min- 
ister was called. He joined them at the scene of the acci- 
dent and said a prayer as the ambulance took the body 
away. Some of the people moved to the church building 
for prayer for the boy and his family. They asked: ‘Why 
do things like this happen to our children? Why is a roof 
the most attractive play space in this block ?’ They gathered 
again that evening to discuss the situation. They remem- 
bered that there was a large ground floor room then 
vacant. It had possibilities for a good community recrea- 
tion hall. The next day they visited the 800 dwellings in 
the block seeking pledges of money and time to rent the 
room and to conduct a recreation program there. In the 
Sunday service of worship the pledges were presented with 
the morning offering. The next day the landlord was found 
and a lease prepared. Church members and neighbors went 
to work immediately to make an attractive center now 
operating for several years as the East 100th Street 
Family Center. 

“Another example of the way the church has taken upon 
itself a community problem concerns narcotics addiction. 
This is a serious problem, especially among the teen- 
agers in our Parish. One of the most difficult aspects of 
the problem was the shame and silence that surrounded 
the issue. Church members were worried. They knew the 
problem existed and was widespread, but there seemed no 
way to attack because so little was known about it. Work 
began when the church organized a committee to discuss 
the issue. Relatives of addicts and narcotics users them- 
selves came together with the minister and church members 
meeting twice a week in the home of a narcotics addict. 
They pledged to tell all they knew about the problem and 
pledged not to relate anything discussed to persons out- 
side the group. Considerable information, in this manner, 
was gathered about the exact nature and extent of nar- 
cotics addiction. People in bondage both to the drug and 
to fear began to feel a freedom in the openness of the 
group. Sometimes they prayed for one another and for 
those suffering this problem in the community. Finally 
the decision was made to do something more concrete. The 
governor of New York was preparing a report as a guide 
for narcotics control legislation. The group agreed to use 
the valuable information they had gathered as testimony, 
presented anonymously, for the governor’s report. It is 
no secret that this was some of the most valuable informa- 
tion he received. 

“The church members, returning to East Harlem, stated 
the problem: ‘If only we could let the young people know 
what would happen to them if they use the drugs, that 
might help.’ Deciding to dramatize the problem, they wrote 
a play about how a person gets started using heroin. For 
a week the play was presented on the portable stage—each 
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night on a different street which was closed off. Hundreds 
of people were able to attend each night. At the end of the 
play a short talk was given telling of God's concern for all 
those who were in bondage to suffering and sin. All those 
who were troubled by the problem of narcotics were in- 
vited to come to the church for counsel and help. 

“The street meetings began a stream of contacts with 
dozens of the most helpless and pitiable members of the 
community. Some have joined the church and are strug- 
gling valiantly against a habit that still fearfully grips 
them. Their prayer, ‘Lord, be merciful to me a sinner,’ 
keeps some of the more fortunate and respectable among 
us from falling into the Pharisees’ sin. Church members 
joined in a successful effort to persuade the city to build 
a special hospital for therapy for the drug addicts. Now 
with some five hundred addicts in contact with our church 
—some presently users, some in hospitals, some withdrawn 
from the drug and attempting to build a new life with 
God’s help—we have begun a center for rehabilitation of 
narcotics addicts staffed by a minister, church members, 
and former drug users working with one physician and a 
psychiatrist. 


Cleanup Campaign 


“Preaching that man is created in God’s image and that 
he desires his creatures to have clean and healthy bodies, 
the church has conducted sanitation campaigns in East 
Harlem. We have tried to show on one day a year what 
the streets could look like if neighbors cared for one an- 
other in the matter of cleanliness. Church members—the 
young people particularly enjoy this event—come out early 
in the morning with brooms, shovels, wheelbarrows, and 
carts. They clean out all the areaways, curbs, and spaces 
under buildings. The street is then swept and scrubbed. 
Rat poison is distributed with instructions for sanitary 
garbage disposal to every house. Prayers for family wor- 
ship are given out along with the instructions for sanita- 
tion. The night before the cleanup campaign an open-air 
rally and prayer meeting is held informing all why the 
church is concerned about a cleaner neighborhood and 
cleaner bodies and praying for strength that each person 
might do his share of the task. 

“Juvenile delinquency in New York City remains a 
vague problem known mainly through newspaper head- 
lines. The church has been particularly concerned to reach 
the young people who move in the gangs which terrorize 
the area with knives, guns, and vandalism. These are some 
of the most deprived youth. Not wanted by their parents 
in the first place, they have not been loved. They have 
known no security of home, education, or job. Roaming 
the streets with no ties or standards of value except a 
loyalty to one another born of a desire for protection and 
recognition, these youth need the church and its ministry. 


The Conservatives 


“Much time has been ‘wasted’ by church members and 
ministers simply trying to get to know these young people 
in the places where they live their lives. ‘Wasted’ in the 
creative way that involves listening and learning. No 
matter how attractive a program the church might devise 
for youth, few of these young people would come to the 
church unless the church first found ways to go to them. 
We spent endless hours standing on street corners, sitting 
in front of the house, standing around a small candy store, 
sitting on a park bench—talking with young people and 
listening to them talk. In such a way we came to know 
gang members and gang leaders. 

“As the gangs began to meet in the church some of them 
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felt a desire to start a new way of life. Two years ago 
three fighting gangs decided to lay down their weapons and 
become a single social club. On one night they turned in 
knives and guns and joined in a church-sponsored club 
they called the Conservatives. 


The Church Cares 


“The question of corrupt politics led our church officers 
to announce that any church member who would take on 
work in the local political party as a task of Christian 
witness would be excused from all responsibilities for 
work in maintaining and building up the church—such as 
singing in the choir, or teaching Sunday school. Moreover 
the church promised to pray for such political workers. 

“The problem of employment, unemployment, install- 
ment buying, and handling of money led to the formation 
of a group of young Christian working people who met 
together to pray about their economic problems and to 
study the Scriptures for guidance about their work and 
the use of money. F-ventually a credit union was organized 
through which church members could systematically save 
and borrow. Also a Church Emergency Aid T'und was 
established to which church members contribute once a 
month. This money is loaned or given to those who face 
economic emergencies because of health, loss of work, or 
other need. 

“This action found its regular center in our Parish in 
a Thursday night group called Christian Action. Members 
of the church gather to pray for those in need in our com- 
munity and to pray for guidance to the church in finding 
ways to respond to these needs. Each Sunday they present 
to the whole congregation the concerns that should be in 
our prayers. 

“By exposure and risk the Parish is learning how the 
church turns from concentration on its own life toward 
the life outside it in the world. God is making Himself 
known in a community where his word was not being 
heard in power. As the cross is taken up at the various 
places where there is suffering, church members learn 
what it is to take on themselves the pain of others. 
Through such action the love of God is visibly demon- 
strated to those who have never heard of it. The church 
becomes known as an instrument that exists for the sake 
of the world and its salvation. Someone is always being 
helped with the easing of the burdens of life and dis- 
covers, often with amazement, that the church cares about 
what happens to him. 

“Some people are drawn closer to the church through 
this kind of witness. Members are added and the church 
grows. Some discover not only the possibility of clean 
streets but also the possibility of clean souls. Jesus told 
the paralytic man, ‘Take up thy bed and walk.’ But he 
also told him, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ Those who are 
helped in getting better houses, plumbing that works, and 
roofs that do not leak, learn also about a house not made 
with hands that is an eternal dwelling place. They meet 
a Lord who offers water saying: ‘Drink this. It is the 
water of eternal life. You will never thirst again.’ ” 


The Aging 


“The index of aging is making a dramatic rise,” writes 
James R. Noland, Jr., executive secretary of the Church 
Welfare Bureau, Council of Churches of Greater Houston, 
in a paper, “Sociological Problems Presented by an Aging 
Population,” (Mimeographed, 1958). In 1900, 4 per cent 
of the population was aged 65 and over; in 1950, 10 per 
cent. By 1975, according to one estimate made by the 


Bureau of the Census, there will be some 20,700,000 
persons over age 65, of whom 11,900,000 will be women, 
“Women, therefore, present a greater problem than men 
to the planners.” 


In 1870, four out of five men “senior citizens” were 
gainfully employed; in 1954, only two out of five of the 
older men were so occupied. One sample study indicated 
that in 1948, one-third of the men and women aged 65 
and over had no cash income. 


Retirement often takes place involuntarily, and is often 
accompanied by an emotional shock and poor health. A 
study in London resulted in the recommendation. that 
public welfare agencies should try to house retired people 
near their relatives. 


Conflicts between the generations seem to be accentuated 
in our culture. Tensions between rural and urban cultures 
are “a strong factor in the disparity between the mores 
of the two generations.” 

Older people need services—‘“they also have talents and 
leisure needed to be of service.” Later years may be a 
period of continuing growth and development, and some 
community agencies, including churches, are “providing 
opportunities” for self-realization. “Good health depends 
upon happy mental attitudes. . . .” 


Local Churches Sponsor Housing Cooperative 


Senior Homes, Denver, opened units for occupancy in 
July, 1959. It is a cooperative, non-profit organization 
formed under the laws of Colorado. Tt is sponsored by 
local churches in the Denver area as follows: First Plym- 
outh Congregational Church, Rocky Mount Baptist Asso- 
ciation, First United Presbyterian Church, Central Pres- 
byterian Church. 


The project provides modern homes for independent 
older persons and the sponsors have stressed cooperation 
for “maturity with dignity.” Those eligible for participa- 
tion are independent persons who are nominated by the 
sponsoring churches, after meeting requirements with 
respect to age and income. 


The project is described as not an institution, and more 
specifically as “not a nursing home.” All occupants become 
members of the cooperative and are encouraged to become 
active in planning programs of common interest. 

There will be 148 units, all unfurnished except for stove 
and refrigerator. The cost of the construction is about 
$1,000,000. There is ample parking space; garages or 
carports are presently not included, but may be available 
later. All apartments, with the exception of the dormitory 
type, have their own outdoor exits. 

The present monthly charges for the members are as 
follows: For a room in dormitory, with private bath, and 
use of a community kitchen, $30; an efficiency apartment, 
$42.50; one bedroom type, $62.50 ; two-bedroom type, $75. 

The plan originated in 1952 with a small group with a 
concern for meeting the needs of independent older people 
for adequate, decent, and economical housing. Among 
those who had first-hand contact with these people were 
the pastors and the church visitors. Those interested 
gathered all sorts of reports and other information. 

They decided early in their study that they would spon- 
sor a project that would preserve and encourage inde- 
pendence, be economical in design and operation, be free 
of subsidy or charity, be a center of creative activity. 

First Plymouth Congregational Church found that it 
had about 60 older persons who might qualify for or be 
interested in such housing. Other churches were then in- 
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vited to join in the venture and they soon agreed to take 


part. 

The sponsors of the project have invested 10 per cent 
of the cost, the remainder coming from the sale of a 
mortgage secured from a private lender, insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. It is planned as a self- 
liquidating project, in that it is expected that the sponsors 
will not only receive interest on their investment, but that 
their investment will also be repaid to them. There are now 
many cooperative housing projects in the nation, but the 
sponsors believe that this is the first of its type in which 
local churches took the full responsibility for all phases 
of the program. 

The project includes not only homes but community 
facilities as well. A dining hall will not only serve those 
who want “to eat all their meals out,” but also those who 
want only an occasional meal away from their own quar- 
ters. Space for an outpatient clinic is provided. The dining 
hall may also be used for recreation and assembly. There 
will be space for arts and crafts and shop work in the 
project. 

The sponsors hope that their pilot venture will be 
studied by local churches elsewhere. They believe that 
about 20 per cent of the older people in their area are 
interested in this type of housing. 

The permanent mailing address of Senior Homes is 
4901 East Kentucky Circle, Denver 22, Colorado. 


“The Future of Home Missions” 


For a long period Hermann N. Morse, general secretary 
of the Board of National Missions, United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., has delivered addresses on the 
subject above before the annual assemblies of the Home 
Missions Council of North America and its successor, the 
Division of Home Missions of the National Council of 
Churches. When that Division celebrated the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding of the Home Missions Council, 
December, 1958, Dr. Morse was again asked to speak on 
the same theme. After noting that he had not chosen the 
theme, therefore would not apologize for its “obvious 
brashness,” he said that another speaker had given him 
“the impression that it is hazardous to assume that we 
will have any future.” Also, some of the discussions 
seemed “to imply that home missions is somehow re- 
sponsible for the whole social and political order and is 
the custodian of human destiny.” He would not draw “so 
long a bow,” but would try to “speak like a preacher” out 
of a concern “to keep alive in us the pioneering zest for 
adventure, the urge to explore the unknown.” Home 
missions “is always arriving somewhere yet has no final 
destination.” 


Some Broad Assumptions 


As a “frame” Dr. Morse made “certain broad assump- 
tions,” including the following: 

“That, for [the next] .. . 25-year period, population 
will continue to grow at approximately the present rate, 
which would bring us to approximately 250,000,000 by 
1983, barring war or some other major upheaval. 

“That growth will be widely spread regionally, with 
special acceleration in parts of the west, southwest, south, 
middle west and middle east. 

“That in the distribution of population there will be a 
further acceleration of the two related trends which are 
presently most significant, viz.: a centralizing trend, draw- 
ing an increasing proportion within the orbit of major 
metropolitan areas; a decentralizing trend, expressed in a 
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thrust out from the urban centers within an ever-widen- 
ing circumference. 

“This means that major central cities will change rela- 
tively little, although smaller cities will grow; the great- 
est growth will be in suburban and satellite communities 
of metropolitan areas, with a steady extension of the 
‘linear city’ concept. But more people will be affected by 
‘urbanization.’ 

“That mobility will continue high, in both its local and 
long-range aspects. 

“That all special racial and cultural groups will have 
increasingly wide distribution throughout the U.S. Non- 
white populations will become predominantly urban and 
suburban. 

“That with the continuance of a fairly high birth rate 
and with an increasingly favorable mortality rate, the age 
pone: will continue to emphasize the two ends of the 
scale.” 


Important Questions 


Recital of these probable trends raises important ques- 
tions: “What effects will excessive urbanization have upon 
Protestantism ?” “Early urban growth” was found to have 
been an asset to Protestantism, but “modern urbanization 
is becoming synonymous with characteristics with which 
Protestantism finds it difficult to cope.” These include 
“mobility and transiency, weakening of social ties, ano- 
nymity and the like.” 

“A second question concerns the effects of high mo- 
bility in general. Protestantism has been geared to an 
assumed permanence.” There is now not only mobility 
of people but also evidence “of great inventiveness and 
high social experimentation, of social ferment and tension 
shaping a new type of society.” “In times of transition 
old sanctions tend to lose their power.” 

A third question concerns “the sort of pressure which 
is exerted on churches like ours by a social situation 
characterized by such massive, impersonal force, operat- 
ing in the midst of such deep-running change and of such 
biting contrasts and sharp inconsistencies. . . . Both or- 
ganizationally and spiritually we are poorly adjusted to 
such a situation. 

“On the one hand we lack the flexibility and adaptability 
of the more volatile groups which, with little social bag- 
gage and that little never unpacked, adjust themselves 
readily to situations of high social tension and rapid 
change. On the other hand, we lack the controls and soli- 
darity of more authoritarian bodies which, with plenty of 
social baggage, are able to arrange for its transportation, 
and which can readily make and implement the decisions 
necessary to prompt and radical adjustment.” 


Old Emphases Are Pertinent 


In the past swift changes stimulated new aspects of 
home missions, and “old emphases all have continuing 
pertinence.” “Thousands of local churches still need ‘mis- 
sion aid’ if they are to function effectively.” 

Also, “the oldest and most persistent emphases .. . , 
pioneer evangelization and church establishment, . . . will 
be important as long as population growth and movement 
continue.” Other old concerns are evangelistic approaches 
to special populations, ministry to social and community 
needs, and technical and specialized services to the church- 
at-large. 


The Final Question 


“Recognizing that we are not the only agencies with 
something to contribute to the life of the church, within 
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the range of our responsibility what kind of a church is 
home imissions designed to help the church to become? 
The answer to this sums up what I want to say as to the 
place of home missions in the future life of the church. 
I believe we should want home missions, through all of its 
distinctive activities and services, to help the church to 
develop at least along these following lines: 


“1. To develop a new dimension, a new insight and a 
new zeal in evangelism. The command to make disciples is 
still binding on home missions. | still believe that a church 
which is content to be a complacent society of the allegedly 
saved rather than an adventurous redemptive force has no 
important reason for existing. But beyond the task of 
proclamation and invitation leading to personal commit- 
ment is the total involvement of the gospel with the pre- 
vailing secularism of the day, and the need to penetrate 
that secularized culture with the spirit of the gospel. 

“Now the secularism of most people, in America at least, 
is not really a philosophy at all, since the average man is 
a philosopher only by accident, but is rather an absorption 
in material concerns. In this many nominally committed 
Christians are actually as secular as the rest. So that the 
search for a spiritual meaning in life and a_ spiritual 
answer to its problems is of the very essence of evangelism. 


“2. To have an intelligent awareness of social structure 
and movement. The church needs to know what its society 
is and what it is becoming and to view both from the 
perspective of what it might and should become. Not 
closing its eves to the humblest instance of individual need, 
it vet needs to sce itself as an architect of social structure. 
In the broadest sense, over-all planning and long-range 
strategy are essential elements of church concern. 


“3. To be an out-reaching, pioneering force for the 
gospel. The church needs always to be moving out into 
new fields of service and new forms of ministry, into new 
depths of concern and new dimensions of service. It needs 
to be always exploring ways in which the relevance of the 
gospel can be made clear where its meaning is not now 
understood or its healing power now appropriated. 


“4. To sense a new comprehensiveness of social con- 
cern. The church must always be a ministering servant 
of human need, alert to express the compassionate spirit 
of the Master in any healing ministry. It is important both 
for the church and the world to know that the gospel is 
inevitably involved with human need. Unless healing power 
flows from the life of the church, no dogmatic assertion 
of its missions can have persuasive meaning. ‘Go and tell 
John what you have seen and heard.’ 


“5. To become an integrated, inclusive fellowship. The 
arbitrary withholding of fellowship denies something es- 
sential to the true nature of the church. We are at the 
point where the realization within the church of unre- 
stricted, inclusive fellowship has become a central symbol 
of or spirit of the gospel over against the spirit of the 
world. 


“6. To be a stable, staying force in the midst of change. 
The church needs to be characterized by a sense of perma- 
nence in contact combined with adjustability in approach. 
We need a church with roots deep in the soil of our 
common life, making itself a permanent part of every 
community where it is established, maintaining a continu- 
ous, adapted ministry irrespective of change as long as it 
has a useful service to perform. 


“7. To be a living, growing, maturing body. The church 
should be helped to grow, not alone in size and strength, 


though that is not unimportant, but as a tree grows—with 
ever deeper roots and wider spread of branches ; that is to 
say, with an ever stronger hold on the fundamentals of its 
faith and a more effective expression of that faith in 
ministry. 

“In other words, we want to help the church to be a 
missionary church in the absolute sense, accepting as its 
ultimate end the sharing of all that the gospel implies 
within its own community and to the ends of the world. 
I have no doubt that we will continue to need specific 
missionary programs at points of stress and thrust. Only 
so can the church either hold shifting ground or gain new 
ground. But the fulfillment of the missionary purpose 
must be in the total life of the church.” 


The Score on Desegregated Schools 


“Consolidation of school districts and migration of Ne- 
gro families has resulted in a reduction of the total of de- 
segregated school districts from 819 to a minimum of 
742 in southern and border state:.” the Southern School 
a 1109 19th Ave., S., Nashville, Tenn., reports, June, 

In 17 southern and border states and the District of 
Columbia, in the 742 districts mentioned, there were 
447,002 Negro pupils and 2,261,513 white. There were 
1,874 school districts in the region, of which 2,875 are 
designated as “‘bi-racial.’”” Seven hundred and forty-two 
of the bi-racial districts are now desegregated to some de- 
gree. 

No public districts have been desegregated in the states 
Alabama, Georgia, Iouisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
ina. 

“Perhaps as many as 40 more school districts are in 
compliance with the U.S. Supreme Court’s desegregation 
decision in Oklahoma where school boards have made de- 
cisions to end segregation but without actual classroom 
integration resulting because of no Negro applicants.” 

[The September issue of Southern School News re- 
ports that five states had desegregated 15 new school dis- 
tricts. One of these was in Florida, which put its initial 
integrated program into effect in Dade County. ] 


What Is Christian Education? 


The International Journal of Religious Education pub- 
lished a special issue on the theme above, September, 
1959, The Journal is an official publication of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education, National Council of Churches, 
and the issue here noted marks the 35th anniversary of 
the periodical. The main questions considered are as fol- 
lews : “What do we teach?” “Whom do we teach?” “How 
do teach?” “Who is responsible?’ The material is de- 
scribed as “a concise introduction for church officials, par- 
ents, church school teachers and officials, pastors, direc- 
tors, boards of Christian education, and all others with 
responsibility for the educational programs of the local 
church.” Among the contributions is one labeled a theologi- 
cal statement, “What do we teach?” by Alva I. Cox, Jr. 
It is offered as a testimony and is presented “as an indi- 
cation that each leader in Christian education needs to be 
working toward a comprehensive theological response to 
the great questions with which he must inevitably 
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